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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(in millions of U.S. dollars 
unless indicated) 


Domestic Economy 
Population (millions) 
Population growth Z% 
GDP in current dollars 
Per capita GDP, current dollars 
GDP in local currency, bn CFA 
% Change 
Consumer Price Index % change 
(low income) 


Balance of Payments 
Exports (FOB) 
Imports (FOB) 
Trade Balance 
Current Account Balance 
Foreign Direct Investment 
Foreign Debt (year end) 


Debt Service (after rescheduling)(c) 


1983 


2.8 
2.66 
783 .3 
263.6 
281.3 
-5.4 


9.4 


273.7 
288.9 
ae ee 
-48.9 


844.4 
80.3 


Debt Service as % merchandise exports 


excluding re-exports & non-factor 


services 


Foreign Exchange Reserves (year end) 


Avg. Exchange Rate USS=CFA 


.S. Exports to Togo ._ 

-S. Imports from Togo 
rade Balance 
U.S. Share of Togo's Exports 4% 
U.S. Share of Togo's Imports % 


U.S.-Togo Trade 
U 
U 
T 


Phosphate Exports (million metric 


tons ) 
Value 
% Total Export 
Coffee (metric tons) 
Value 
% Total Export 
Cocoa (metric tons) 
Value 


% Total Export 


Notes: 


(a) 1985 figures are estimates; 
values to avoid exchange rate distortions; 
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+286.2 
+294.9 


+ 67.5 
- 67.7 


(b) % change is calculated using CFA 
(c) Debt service after debt cancel- 


lation by Canada, France and the Federal Republic of Germany in 1984 and 
Denmark in 1985; includes moratorium interest, and repayment of arrears for 


1983 and 1985 figures. 
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Summary: As a small, predominantly agricultural country with an 
important commercial sector, Togo has been strongly affected by a 
variety of external factors. Based on traditional agriculture, 
phosphate mining, and regional trade, the economy has been strained 
by regional developments, fluctuations in world commodity prices, 
and troubled state investments. Despite these problems, Togo has 
made notable progress in complying with World Bank and IMF guide- 
lines, recording an impressive 7.1 percent growth in its nominal 
GDP in 1985 or 3.5 percent in constant prices. Togo's capital 
city, Lomé, a busy commercial and financial center, is assum- 

ing an increasingly important regional role. 


There are currently numerous opportunities for foreign investors in 
the extensive privatization of state enterprises which are now 
seeking bidders. U.S. goods might also be used in supplying the 
Many on-going and upcoming development projects being pursued in 
Togo, particularly in light of the depreciation of the dollar vis-a- 
vis the CFA franc. Most salient is the need for establishing bas- 
ic commercial links between the United States and Togo. 


After several years of concerted adjustment effort sustained by 

three stand-by arrangements (SBA) with the International Monetary 

Fund (IMF) and two structural adjustment credits (SAC) from the 

World Bank, Togo's significant improvement in fiscal discipline and 

reform has impressed donors and assured continued assistance. 

Togo's successful compliance with the SBAs also drew the support 
necessary for five debt reschedulings with the Paris Club between 

1979 and 1985. Togo's stronger financial position, aided by the 


cancellation of one sixth of its debt, has enabled the government 
to forego any further rescheduling. 


A) CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS: 
During the first two decades following Togo's independence in 1960, 
the economy showed a respectable growth rate. Based on the coun- 
try's role in regional trade and exports of phosphate, coffee, and 
cocoa, real GDP grew by an average of 12 percent from 1970 to 1975 
and three percent between 1975 and 1980. During the commodity boom 
of the mid-70s, the fourfold increase in the unit price for phos- 
phates encouraged Togo to embark on an ambitious program of state 
investment in infrastructure and development projects. Using ex- 
pansionary fiscal and monetary policies, the plan endeavored to in- 
crease the country's export base but ultimately burdened the econo- 


my with fiscal imbalances, heavy borrowing, and several unprofit- 
able state enterprises. 


duled debt owed to official creditors through the Paris Club. Poor 
crop conditions, a continuing slump in phosphate prices, and reces- 
sion in the economies of regional trading partners nevertheless 


Togo turned to the IMF for help in 1979 and simultaneously resche- 
t 
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constrained growth in the early 1980s. However, concrete reforms 
implemented as part of a stringent adjustment effort launched in 
1982, better weather, and stronger world market prices combined to 
produce some recovery in 1984. This was surpassed in 1985 by a 
growth rate of seven percent, the best performance of the decade 
although real per capita growth was only one percent. 


GOVERNMENT OF TOGO: Political power in Togo has been firmly cen- 


tralized in the hands of President Gnassingbe Eyadema since 1967. 


He is also the head of the army and of Togo's sole legal political 
party. As party chief, President Eyadema dominates the executive, 
legislative, and judicial functions of government. Togo is west- 
ern-oriented and U.S.-Togo relations are good. In October 1983, 
President Eyadema made a private visit to the United States and met 
with President Reagan and other high-level U.S. officials. 


STRUCTURE OF THE ECONOMY: Togo is in the upper ranks of low-income 


sub-Saharan countries with regard to most indicators of general 


economic status. It is a relatively open economy, exporting 
approximately 35 percent of the $696.2 million 1985 GDP. The pri- 
mary sector of the economy, consisting of production of cash and 
food crops and providing the most important source of employment, 
represented 30 percent of GDP and 28 percent of export receipts in 
1985. The secondary sector which includes mining and manufacturing 


contributed 23 percent to GDP in 1985 while the commercial sector 
increased its share to 46 percent. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTOR: The Togolese government estimates that de- 
Spite great regional variation only about 11 percent of the total 
land area is currently under cultivation, although 60 percent is : 
naturally fertile enough for cultivation. With the support of the 
World Bank, IMF, and the United States Agency for International 
Development the government has affirmed its commitment to rural 
development through policies aimed at reducing its role in agricul- 
tural production, fostering the role of the private sector, and 
promoting food crop exports when a surplus exists. 


Food Crops: Food crop production is mainly controlled by small and 
medium sized farmers with an average farm size of 155 hectares. 
Lack of adequate storage facilities as well as climatic conditions 
has limited marketing possibilities and led to wide seasonal and 
regional variations in food crops. Output of the main food crops 

- yams, maize, millet and manioc - has increased slightly as a re- 
sult of efforts to improve farming techniques, although the output 
of most crops declined in 1985-86. An overall production increase 
of only three percent of the four principal crops in 11 years has 
meant significant reductions in per capita availabilities. 


Cash Crops: The major cash crops in Togo include cocoa, coffee and 
cotton. A coffee and cocoa project, begun in 1971 with French aid 
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and expanded with World Bank credits in 1978 and 1979 has focused 
on replacing older and less productive plants. The government has 
continously raised producer prices for export crops over the past 
few years which has resulted in improved terms of trade in spite of 
sharp reductions in input subsidies. In 1985 producer prices were 
increased by 15.9 percent for coffee, 10 percent for cocoa and 16.7 
percent for cotton. 


Cocoa production increased by over 56 percent in 1984, but was the 
only cash crop to drop sharply in 1985 due to unseasonable rain- 
fall. Yields in Togo remain very low compared with other countries 
and rehabilitation efforts in the cocoa sector have been less suc- 
cessful than those in the coffee sector. The reluctance of the 
landless farmers growing most of the cocoa plants to invest in new 


plantations is the focus of the third World Bank coffee-cocoa 
project. 


Coffee production, after a record low in 1984, recovered strongly 
in 1985, reflecting both good weather and the increased producer 
prices. The government is seeking to further improve the 9,000 
metric ton export level of 1985 (up from 3,500 MT in 1984), under 
the same coffee-cocoa rehabilitation project. 


Cotton has been a mixed success story in the rural development sec- 
tor of Togo. The dramatic increase in production to 80,000 MT in 
1985 (up from an average of 11,000 in the early 70s) far exceeded 
expectations but unfortunately was also above the available ginning 
capacity of 50,000 tons. Further, even the 29,000 tons exported 

in 1985 faced increasing competition both from other African ex- 
porters and worldwide. As a result of these trends, Togo's: export 
price is estimated to have dropped by 47 percent. The authorities 
plan to increase ginning capacity with the assistance of a $3 mil- 
lion loan from the West African Development Bank. 


Livestock plays a relatively marginal role in the Togolese economy. 
It consists mainly of production of poultry, sheep, and goats 
(estimated at 1.6 million) and cattle (estimated at 300,000), 

which covers about 70 percent of consumption. 


Fishing is primarily small scale, constrained by a 53 kilometer 
coastline and continental plateau of only 13 kilometers. Total 


production is in the range of 10,000 tons, using mainly artisanal 
methods. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTOR: Accounting for 23 percent of GDP in 1985, and 
employing about five percent of the population, major activities 
include mining (10 percent), manufacturing (seven percent), con- 
struction, and energy. The value of this sector had declined over 
the past decade due to poor sales of phosphates and the closure of 
the clinker plant CIMAO, but regained its 1983 level in 1985 with 
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the start up of several construction and public works projects, 
particularly the Nangbeto hydroelectric dam. 


Phosphates: As Togo's single most important commodity, phosphates 
represented 38 percent of exports and 21 percent of government re- 
venue in 1985. Although production costs are among the lowest in 
the world, lack of demand and strong competition has restrained 


production to an average 2.4 million tons, well below the 3.5 mil- 
lion ton capacity. 


Other Industries: After the closure of the clinker plant CIMAO in 
1984, there remain about one hundred, mostly small industrial en- 
terprises concentrated in Lomé. Food and beverage production, 
which is primarily for local consumption, comprises the most impor- 
tant type of manufacturing activity. The difficult financial situ- 
ation of many of the state manufacturing enterprises resulted in a 
drop in the sector's real output by six percent in 1984-85. How- 
ever, Togo's efforts under the World Bank's structural adjustment 
projects have already achieved results in successfully leasing the 


steel mill to an American businessman and the dairy to a Danish 
concern. 


Energy: At present Togo has few energy resources of its own. Most 
of Togo's electricity comes from Ghana, and is distributed by the 
Compagnie d'Eau et d'Electricite du Togo (CEET). To develop the 
country's energy resources, a $140 million hydroelectric dam on the 


Mono River at Nangbeto (owned jointly by Togo and Benin) was begun 
in 1984-85 under financing from the World Bank, African Development 
Bank, France,and others. Nangbeto will generate approximately 150 
million kilowatts of electricity annually, representing 45 peexcent 
of Togo's consumption in 1982. 


COMMERCIAL SECTOR: The tertiary sector which groups services such 
as commerce, tourism, transportation, and communication, makes the 
greatest contribution to Togo's GDP, at about 50 percent in both 
nominal and real terms in 1983-85, and accounts for 20 percent of 
employment. 


Commerce: Known as a traditional trading center for all of West 
Africa, Togo re-exports up to 80 percent of commodities such as 
cloth, alcohol, cigarettes, perfume, and used clothing to nearby 
countries. Within the modern private commercial sector, five major 
trading companies control roughly one half of the commercial import 
activity. There are also over 400 smaller, registered commercial 
enterprises. While the government agency SONACOM has the partial 
or exclusive rights to import alcohol, tobacco, rice,and sugar, the 
policy is being re-evaluated as part of the structural readjust- 
ment; in a first step towards progressive deregulation of imports, 


the government announced the elimination of monopolies on salt and 
soap in May 1986. 
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Tourism: After phosphate mining and agriculture, tourism is Togo's 
third largest revenue producer and has been actively promoted. 
However, the campaign to build up an extensive hotel infrastructure 
begun in 1970 has resulted in substantial excess hotel capacity in 
Lomé where several state-owned hotels are competing against one 
another. Togo also boasts a $35 million trade fair complex, "Togo 
2,000") with 228,112 square feet of covered exposition space. 


Transportation and Communications: There is an excellent north- 
south road from Lomé to the Burkina Faso border and an east-west 
highway between Ghana and Benin by the coast. The road network 
totals 11,585 miles, 2,253 of which are paved. Secondary roads 
are adequate and there is a major program to improve hard surface 
roads, including a northern road connecting Ghana and Benin. 


Communications systems with Europe and the United States are good 
with direct dial telephone service to most European countries and 
the United States. In addition the Fund of the Economic Community 
of West African States (ECOWAS) is financing a $35 million tele- 


communications project to improve communication facilities within 
the region. 


The autonomous port of Lomé was expanded in the late 1970's and 
again in 1984 to include a quay with pipelines for petroleum pro- 
ducts and loading facilities for containers. A 173 acre free port 
area handled one million tons of merchandise in 1985 and there is 


also a 1,581 acre industrial park with warehouses for Burkina Faso, 
Mali, and Niger. 


The number of passengers handled by Lomé's Tokoin International 
Airport, soon to be expanded and upgraded, increased steadily 
through 1984. It is currently served by KLM, UTA, Air Afrique, 
Nigeria Airways, Air Burkina, Ghana Airways, Air Gabon, Aeroflot, 
Balair, Air Zaire, Air Mali, Air Guinée, and Air Benin-Niger. 
There are also several smaller airports up-country and one inter- 
national class airport in the northern city of Niamtougou which 
require special authorization to use. 


Money and Banking 


The West African Monetary Union (UMOA) of Togo, Benin, Burkina 
Faso, Ivory Coast, Mali, Niger and Senegal share a common currency, 
the CFA franc, and a common central bank, BCEAO, headquartered in 
Dakar. The central bank has maintained positive real interest 
rates since 1980. The CFA franc is pegged to the French franc at a 
rate of 50 to 1. Its convertability is guaranteed by France's cen- 
tral bank. The CFA franc began appreciating in value against the 
U.S. dollar in early 1985 reversing a four year decline. While 
formal authorization is required for transfers outside the franc 
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zone, permission is routinely granted to firms that are properly 
registered. 


Lomé's commercial banks include: Union Togolaise de Banque (UTB- 
owned by the Credit Lyonnais, the Deutsche Bank, the Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana, and the Togolese government); the Banque Togolaise 
pour le Commerce et l'Industrie (BICI); the Banque Internationale 
pour l'Afrique Occidentale au Togo(BIAO), the Banque Arabe Liby- 
enne-Togolaise du Commerce Exterieur (BALTEX), the Banque Commer- 
ciale du Ghana (BCG), and the Bank of Credit and Commerce Interna- 
tional (BCCI). All of these commercial banks have correspondent 
banks in the United States. The ECOWAS states finalized plans in 
1986 for Ecobank, a regional commercial bank in partnership with 
Sitibank to be funded by member states. In addition to three gov- 
ernment development banks, the headquarters of the ECOWAS Fund for 
Cooperation, Compensation and Development and the West African 


Development Bank (the developmental arm of the UMOA) are also 
located in Lomé. 


Balance of Payments 


After registering a deficit in 1982 in the absence of a reschedul- 
ing agreement, Togo's balance of payments has since shown a sur- 
plus. Despite a deterioration in the current account, the increase 
in net capital inflows from project-related external borrowing pro- 
duced a surplus of CFA 12.6 billion in 1985. Since then Togo's re- 
gional trade has recovered and its terms of trade have continued to 
improve with favorable world prices and a 4.1 percent increase in 


the value of exports. France remains Togo's most important trading 
partner. 


DEBT SITUATION 


Togo's achievement of an eight percent reduction in debt in 1985 
signaled a distinct improvement in its financial position and a 
marked turnaround from the sixfold increase of debt in the late 
70s. After five successive rescheduling agreements with the Paris 
Club the country also benefitted from the cancellation of about one 
sixth of its debt by West Germany, France and Denmark. Preferring 
to enforce budget austerity, Togo chose, contrary to expectations, 
not to return to the Paris Club fcr a sixth rescheduling in 1986. 
Assuming continuation of the assistance in structural adjustment 
from both the IMF and the World Bank as well as the $47.8 million 
in non-project aid assured for 1986, Togo's projected financing 
needs can be met without new rescheduling. 


INVESTMENT 


As part of its financial adjustment effort, Togo scaled down its 
ambitious investment plans and modified policy in 1983 to focus on 
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rural development, rehabilitation and maintenance of existing in- 
frastructure. By restructuring the state enterprise sector and 
adopting a new more open investment code and commercial and indus- 
trial policy, the government has tried to instill confidence in in- 
vestors and encourage a more rational exploitation of national re- 
sources. While public investment increased by 34 percent in 1985, 
mostly for the Nangbeto dam project, it was only 20 percent domes- 
tically financed with the remaining external financing on almost 
entirely concessional terms. 


B) IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


Togo continues to play an important role as a regional commercial 
and financial center for West Africa. American exports to Togo in- 
creased from $13.3 million in 1984 to $16.7 million in 1985 while 
Togolese exports to the U.S. dropped from $36.9 million to $12.3 
million, possibly a result of the recent appreciation of the CFA 
franc. Major U.S. exports to Togo include cigarettes, poultry 
parts, wheat, rice, and used clothing. Togo is eligible for the 
U.S. general system of preferences. 


Togo has long established cultural and commercial ties with France. 
In order to be competitive, American firms need strong commercial 
links and should employ a local French-speaking agent or distribu- 
tor for their products. Good market research as well as on-the- 
spot management is critical. Competitive prices will determine 
market penetration of low-value imports to Togo and the availabil- 
ity of local service facilities, quality, and attractive financing 
are equally important for higher-value goods. 


U.S. Presence in Togo: Mobil Oil and Texaco have direct invest- 
ments in Togo valued at approximately $2 million mostly comprised 
of service stations. An American investor recently took a ten year 
lease on the former national steel mill which showed a profit in 
1985, and has good growth prospects. In addition, Togolese firms 
act as agents and distributors for a variety of U.S. companies, in- 
cluding Wang, Honeywell, International Harvester, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, IBM, Caterpillar, and Cummins Engine. 


Business Opportunities: The Togolese government is actively look- 
ing for and officially welcomes foreign investors to take over many 
of its unprofitable state enterprises. Although the government en- 
courages Togolese participation in new business ventures, it is not 
required. Togo and the U.S. signed an investment guaranty treaty 
in 1962 and the Overseas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC) will 
provide coverage for appropriate projects in Togo. (See latest 
U.S. Department of Commerce “Investment Climate Report” for Togo 
for further information). Several enterprises, including a record- 
ing studio, a salt operation, a transport company, and a palm and 
cottonseed oil industry are open for bidding. There are also sev- 
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eral major projects in progress and planned for the 1986-1990 
period: 


--A Phosphoric Acid Plant: With World Bank assistance, Togo's 
state owned phosphate company is currently examining the feasibil- 
ity of constructing a $540 million phosphoric acid production conm- 
plex. Contact: Office Togolais des Phosphates (OTP), B.P. 379, 
Lomé, Togo, telex 5214 FOSTAT TO. 


--Teak Plantation: The African Development Bank (ADB) is funding 
a $14.7 million teak plantation project. Contact: Directeur Gen- 
eral, Office de Developpement et d'Exploitation des Forets (ODEF), 
B. P. 334, Lomé, Togo, Telex 5220 OPAT, Attn: ODEF. 


--Palm Tree Plantation: ADB is also studying a $9.5 million palm 
tree plantation project of over 3,000 hectares. Contact: Societe 
Nationale pour le Developpement des Palmeraies et des Huileries 
(SONAPH), B. P. 1755, Lomé, Togo. 


--Renovation of Coffee and Cocoa Plantations: The government, the 
World Bank and the French Fonds d'Aide et de Cooperation (FAO), and 
the Caisse Centrale de Cooperation Economique (CCCE) are funding a 
$21 million renovation project. Contact: Societe Nationale pour 
la Renovation et le Developpement de la Cacaoyere et la Cafeiere 
Togolaise (SRCC), B. P. 2289, Lomé, Togo, Phone: 21-57-72. 


--Extension of Telecommunications Networks: ADB, the West African 
Development Bank (BOAD), and others intend to finance a $13 million 
expansion of the telephone network in Lomé and the Kara region. 
Contact: Direction des Postes et Telecommunications, B. P. 389, 
Lomé, Togo, Phone: 21-37-37. 


Regional Opportunities: Togo's size and location naturally give it 
a strong interest in regional affairs which the government actively 
pursues. It was a prime supporter of the 1975 founding of ECOWAS 
which has a charter aimed at the gradual elimination of customs du- 
ties and other trade restrictions among member countries. Follow- 
ing summit conferences in the fall of 1984 on regional security, 
the ECOWAS leaders signed a customs agreement for the mutual en- 
forcement of import regulations. With these provisions in effect, 
Togo provides a relatively convenient and stable environment for 
U.S. companies seeking regional sales offices or headquarters. The 
favorable factors of a modern telecommunications system, a good 
network of roads and international airline connections combined 
with excellent tourist infrastructure and relatively low prices, 
make Lomé conducive to conducting business, as well as being an 
enjoyable and easy city in which to live. 
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